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his trade he joined John Goodwin's congre-
gation in Colernan Street. At the outbreak
of the civil war he bought a horse, intending
to join the parliamentary army, but failed to
get enrolled. He then took service with the
garrison in Dover Castle, and there refused to
sing psalms ' in rhyme and meter.' The chap-
lain preached against him, and Samuel Fisher
(1605-1665) [q.v.] reasoned withhim, but was
himself converted. After becoming succes-
sively a Brownist, presbyterian, and inde-
pendent, he joined the baptists, and journeyed
to London to be ; dipped' by William Baffin
on a December day when 'ice was in the
water.' In March 1655 he again went to Lon-
don, and was there converted to quakerism
by William Oaton and John Stubbs. They
accompanied him back to Dover to establish
a meeting. Howard says in his ' Journal'
that he was the ' first receiver of Friends,
and his first wife the first baptised per son, in
Kent.' Under Howard the quakers increased
at Dover and attracted many baptists, much
controversy following between the sects
(TAYLOR, Hist, of the English General Bap-
tists, i. 277). Howard got into trouble by
interrupting the preachers at the churches.
He often fasted for seven or eight days at a
time. At the Restoration he was imprisoned
in Dover Castle for three months. On 8,7 une
1661 he was committed to Westgate prison,
Canterbury, for five days; in July following
he was sent to Dover Castle for about six-
teen months, and on 30 Jan. 1684 he was
taken, with seven others, from the meeting,
and imprisoned in the same dungeon for
fifty-one weeks. Howard died on 7 Oct.
1699. He was twice married, and left a
son, Luke, and two daughters, Mary, the
wife of John Knott, shoemaker, and Lobdel.
Howard wrote: 1. 'A few plain Words
of Instruction given forth as moved of the
Lord . . .,' &c., 4to, London, 1658. 2. 'The
Devils Bow Unstringed, or some of Thomas
Danson's Lyes made manifest,' an answer
to two pamphlets by Thomas Danson [q. v.],
4to, London, 1659. 3. ' A Warning from
the Lord unto the Rulers of Dover,' 4to,
London, 1661. 4. 'A Looking-G-lass for
Baptists, being a short Narrative of their
Root and Rice in Kent,' against Richard
Hobbs, pastor of the baptists in Dover, 4to,
1672; reprinted with 5. "The Seat of the
Scorner thrown down: or Richard Hobbs his
folly, envy, and lyes in his late Reply to my
Book, called "ALooking-Glass,Sec." mani-
fested and rebuked. . . . With a few Queries
to the said R. Hobbs. To which is added a
further answer by T. R.' (i.e. the ' Water
Baptist/ by Thomas Rudyard), 4to, 1673.
6. 'A Testimony concerning Samuel Fisher'

(in Fisher's collected < Works,' 1679). 7. < A
Testimony concerning George Fox' (in Fox's
' Gospel Truth demonstrated,' 1706). Most
of his tracts are to be found in < Love and
Truth in Plainness manifested: being a Col-
lection of the several writings, faithful testi-
monies, and Christian epistles of ... Luke
Howard,' &c., Svo, London, 1704, to which
is prefixed his 'Journal,' penned shortly
before his death.

[Journal as above; Smith's Cat. of Friends'
Books, pp. 978-80 ; Smith's Bibliotheca Anti-
Quakeriana, pp. 141, 231-2.]                Gr. G-.

HOWARD, LUKE (1772-1864), one of
the founders of the science of meteorology,
was born in London on 28 Nov. 1772. His
father, Robert Howard, a manufacturer of
iron and tin goods, accumulated considerable
wealth. He was especially known as the
chief introducer of the Argandlamp. A mem-
ber of the Society of Friends, he wrote ' A
few words on Corn and Quakers,' 1800(4 edi-
tions), in that year. From his eighth to his
fifteenth year Liike, who was a Friend, like
his parents, was at a private school at Bur-
ford in Oxfordshire, where (he thought in later
life) he learned too much Latin grammar and
too little of anything else. At fourteen he
was bound apprentice to Olive Sims, a retail
chemist, of Stockport. During his apprentice-
ship he taught himself after business hours,
French, botany, and scientific chemistry. Tn
chemistry he was deeply impressed by the
works of Lavoisier and his fellow-labourers.

In 1793 Howard commenced business as
a chemist in London, near Temple Bar.
From 1796 until 1803 he was in partnership,
as a wholesale and retail chemist, with Wil-
liam Allen (1770-1843) [q. v.] Howard re-
moved to Plaistow in Essex in order to take
charge of the manufacturing department of
the concern. After the withdrawal of Allen,
the chemical works were removed to Strat-
ford (c. 1805), and in 1812 Howard changed
his private residence to Tottenham, at which
place or on his estate at Ackworth in York-
shire he spent the remainder of his life.

Botany was for some time one of Howard's
favourite pursuits. On 4 March 1800 he
read a paper before the Linnean Society
entitled {Account of a Microscopical Inves-
tigation of several Species of Pollen, with.
Remarks and Questions on the Structure
and use of that part of Vegetables' (printed
in Linnean Society's Transactions, vol. vi.)
The paper shows close observation, and the
questions at the end suggest lines of inquiry
subsequently pursued with success by others.
But ' from the first,7 he wrote to Goethe, * my
real penchant was towards meteorology. I
had fixed in my memory at school one of
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